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ABSTRACT 

The main barriers to teenage reading are lack of 
reading skills, lack of reading materials, and lack of time for 
reading. The school has often unconsciously contributed to the 
teenager’s not reading by overloading him with homework and providing 
too many after-school activities- Another Important factor that 
affects the child' s attitude toward reading Is that many people 
around him do not read, our goal is not to see that the child merely 
reads words on a page, but to develop in him a positive attitude and 
genuine interest in reading- In order to achieve this, the child 
should be provided a comfortable, quiet reading environment- if the 
child is deficient in reading skills, parents might examine the 
possibility of a school remedial reading class or a qualified tutor. 
To improve the child's attitude towards reading, parents should 
develop in themselves a reading habit. Pairing films with books and 
discussions among the family about materials read are good 
motivational techniques- Bibliography can be used to solve teenage 
problems, but must be approached sensitively. Encourage the child to 
read what interests him, but make good books available so that good 
taste might develop naturally. This micromonograph is one of a series 
for parents about children’s reading development. References are 
included, (AW) 
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During the week, she seldom has a tree evening. 
David's problem is not that he is sloM^ but that he 
worries needlessly about grades. He could finish in an 
average amount of time, but he spends countless 
hours checking math problems, rereading social 
studies assignments, and rewriting English papers. 
Like Jeanne, he is overjoyed to see Friday arrive so he 
can leave books behind. He regrets his lack of outside 
reading, but his friends are important to him too. His 
weekends are spent with people, not books. 

School contributes to the teenager’s activity dilemma 
by offering a multitude of clubs in addition to the 
usual interschool round of athletics. Most of the time 
devoted to such activities takes place after school 
hours, and some students, such as those involved in 
school newspapers or sports, spend almost as many 
hours at school at night as during the day. No one 
would debate that this is not a valuable part of 
adolescence, but like anything else, it can be 
overdone. 

Older teenagers, especially boys, find that their time 
is taken up by evening and weekend jobs. They have 
many expensive reasons for wanting to supplement 
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Reading gets crowded out 








their allowance, and parents are usually glad to see 
that their child has enough ambition to find and keep 
a job* But too-long hours at a gasoline pump or a 
checkout lane in a grocery have disastrous effects on 
many aGtivities, including reading. 

A nd finally, just as school activities and jobs can 
become too time-consuming, so can the dancing 
lessons, guitar lessons, Girl Scouts, or theater groups 
which active teens plunge themselves into. If an 
adolescent seems busy and insists that he has no time 
to read, he may well be telling the truth. A parent’s 
urging him to read won’t have much effect if he has 
other commitments. 

The final blow to the reading interest of many 
adolescents is dealt by the people around them, the 
people who do not read. Most of us like to feel that 
we are part of a ^oup. Teenagers are especially 
concerned with being accepted and liked, and those 
who face the possibility of being called fools for 
wasting their time on books have a real problem. The 
casualty resulting from such a confrontation will 
probably be reading. The respect of friends becomes 
O more desirable than any book, 
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The effect of parents who do not read is not so 
obvious, but it is just as powerful. The teenager who 
has grown up in a home where everyone watches 
television and reads little except the newspaper is at a 
disadvantage. He may use his parents as an excuse for 
failing to read. The high school student fast approach- 
ing adulthood tells himself, “They don’t read, and 
they’re doing okay, so why should I bother?” He can 
ignore all their admonitions about his reading; after 
all, he knows they don’t follow their own advice. 
Alternatively , he may never think to read for enjoy- 
ment since his parents don’t. Either way, the out- 
come is the same— nonreading. 

These problems may have sounded familiar to you, 
but you may still be saying, “Sure, Jim has some of 
those problems; so why doesn’t he pay any attention 
to me when I tell him to quit working at the gas 
station until ten o'clock?” “Why can’t I convince 
Susie that six clubs are too many?” 

The truth of the matter is that the problems of the 
adolescent are greater than just part-time jobs, too 
many school activities, or even poor reading skills. 
The adolescent is attempting to become an adult; it 
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requires most of his time and patience, as well as that 
of his parents. Being part of the crowd is very 
important to him but so is independence. As a child, 
he was told what to do by his parents; as an adult, he 
will have to become independent; as an adolescent, he 
is caught in the resulting conflict. It is no wonder that 
he is confused. 

Many times parents already know why their child 
doesn’t read. They try to show him why reading is 
important, but he just doesn't listen. He rejects every 
suggestion they hopefully toss in his direction. Part of 
this attitude is related to the need for independence, 
and part of it may be that the other “unimportant” 
things are supremely important to him for the 
moment. Sometimes social life will be more crucial 
than anything found in a book, and the parent may 
have to accept that fact. At other times action is 
indicated. What began as a stage in growing up might 
otherwise turn into a permanent habit of nonreading, 

W ith the causes of nonreading in mind, we can 
better approach the question, “How can I get 
my teenager to read?” You as a parent must also 
yourself that your goal is not merely to see 




your child reading words on a page. It is to develop in 
him the attitude that reading is fun, relaxing, a good 
way to learn something. For this reason, many 
schemes must be dismissed because they will produce 
hostility toward reading and create more problems 
than they solve. Many parents have already dis- 
covered that forcing their teenager to read may elicit 
page-turning, but the only learning that occurs is that 
books are dull and that parents should be boiled in oil 
for making someone read them. So you must tread 
lightly around the prickly adolescent's struggle for 
independence, while making reading so enticing that 
your child wonders why he never thought of it 
himself. 

S ome of the conditions most necessary for a 
teenager to become involved in reading are those 
most simple for you as a parent to provide. For 
example, noisy suixoundings lead an adolescent to 
add to the confusion by doing active things. To read 
comfortably, it helps to have a certain amount of 
quiet. Just as it is often emphasized that studying is 
improved by having a comfortable spot in which to 
do it, reading is also enhanced by a moderately quiet 
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environment, You might find that your teenager is 
helped simply by making sure that he can read in his 
own room without being disturbed, Younger brothers 
and sisters should be persuaded to leave him alone 
wlien he is reading. If more straightforward measures 
of noise control are needed, it might be necessary to 
regulate television and stereo volumes or the time 
periods in which they may be used. These rules 
should be flexible, changing with the needs of the 
family. 

Parents should also be aware that they may disrupt 
children by poor timing of household duties. If Tom 
is reading a magazine, only to be called to wash “the 
car, and later to mow the lawn, he may lose interest 
in the article. The problem here is not that Torn, is 
expected to help, but that his work should be 
scheduled in a particular time period, not scattered 
out. When he does sit down to read, he should be able 
to concentrate without interruption. 

If teenagers are obviously deficient in their reading 
skills, parents might examine the possibility of a 
school remedial reading class or a qualified tutor. All 
the threats and encouragement in the world will do 
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nothing to make an enthusiastic reader out of a 
student who is unable to read material at his interest 
level. Parents should try not to compound the 
problem through harassment but to begin working 
immediately to solve it. 

Since nonreading parents contribute to a lack of 
reading interest in their children, it follows that 
parents who read will have a positive effect on their 
children. Ideally, books should always have been a 
part of the parents' life. If this hasn't been the 
situation, parents must proceed cautiously. Obvious- 
ly, they cannot suddenly begin spending every spare 
minute at the library or subscribing to a dozen 
magazines. But even a small change may be beneficial 
if it is motivated by an honest interest. Teenagers are 
quick to notice artifice in others* but they usually 
respond to sincerity. In addition to being exposed to 
others who are interested in reading, it means a great 
deal that those people should be adults. Reading is 
enhanced if it does not appear to be a childish 
pastime. 

I f parents have materials around that they are 
Q Mng, the high schooler should be able to find 




some things among them that interest him too. 
However, interests and tastes may not always mesh, 
and it is useful to leave a book or two lying in the 
living room that might catch the eye and imagination 
of a teenager. Although parents already know the 
probable reading preferences of their teenager, there 
are some general guidelines which can be drawn from 
research. High school boys read adventure, mystery, 
sports, humor, and sea stories. Girls enjoy romance, 
humor, careers, and adventure. A good librarian can 
point out a popular section of books or a particular 
author. If the choice is a good one, what began as 
curiosity may develop into active interest. Then the 
adolescent is on his own. 

Another kind of attention-getter is the pairing of 
films and the books or plays from which the 
screenplay was written (or vice-versa)* Gone With the 
Wind is a classic ^Kamplc; Pygmalion (My Fair Lady) ^ 
Love Story, and 2001: A Space Odyssey are more 
recent hits. An exciting motion picture may provide 
the impetus needed for a reluctant reader to get into 
a book. This method would be especially valuable for 
a below-average reader because he has knowledge of 



the plot before he reads. His difficulties are mini- 
mized, since he knows what is happening even when 
he cannot read every word. 

ust as pairing films and books can help solve some 
reading problems for teenagers, pairing the experi- 
ences of characters with those of adolescents can help 
solve other problems. Such a technique is called 
bibliotherapy and is based on the concept of reader 
identification with the problems and personalities of 
these characters. Through identification and involve- 
ment the reader may be able to gain insight into his 
own problems and find a solution. Many teenage girls 
seem to engage in bibliotherapy instinctively as they 
read one romantic novel after another. Because they 
are worried about boys and dating, they choose to 
read about how other girls cope with the situation. 
Boys, too, may utilize books for this purpose. They 
look for stories about overcoming cowardice or 
learning to show good sportsmanship. Bibliotherapy 
can be particularly effective in helping teenagers to 
solve their problems because it is privately accom- 
O * No one tells the adolescent what he should 
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Reading can solve teenage problems 

do; he figures it out for himself and takes action. He 
can preserve his independence. 

Bibliotherapeutic techniques, however, may prove 
hard to handle. Because they derive their power from 
the interplay of the teenager, his personal problems, 
and books which concentrate on those problems, 
there is a certain amount of difficulty in maintaining 
balance. It may be that the teenager does not want to 
recognize, even indirectly, that he has problems. He 
may never be able to see how he might use the 
character’s answers in his own environment. Or he 
may simply become convinced that what he thought 
was a small problem is really a big one. 

If you choose to use bibliotherapy, essentially all that 
can be done is to make books available. One indirect 
method of doing so might be to provide a book 
ostensibly for one child with the hope that its real 
target will find and read it. Generally the teenager 
who has a particular problem will search out the book 
that answers his need. You must remember however. 
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that the more serious and painful the problem, the 
more subtle you must be. If your efforts are too 
obvious, the teenager will retreat to protect himself. 
But if approached with sensitivity, hibliotherapy can 
be a way to reach an otherwise unreachable adoles- 
cent. 

Another very effective motivational technique, and 
one that improves parent-teen relations as well, is 
discussion, Reading materials are always more inter- 
esting if a reader can defend, tear down, or discuss 
what the writers had to say. Newspapers and maga- 
zines probably provide the best basis for family 
discussions, since they are concerned primarily with 
current events. Those who have not read can still 
participate, but they will often be at a disadvantage 
because the information gained from media is incom- 
plete. To better defend his point of view, the teenager 
will be forced to read new materials. 

D iscussion as a technique must not be artificially 
imposed on the family if it is to be successful. 
The best and most worthwhile exchange of ideas 
usually grows naturally from mutual interests or 
concerns. If you do not genuinely care about your 



teenager's views, or if you find the topic boring, you 
will discover that the discussion lacks life and 
spontaneity. Neither you nor your teenager will be 
spurred to do further reading or to renew the 
exchange. 

A discussion motivated by a news item or a television 
program, a discussion which evolves naturally over a 
leisurely dinner, will be most productive. It encour- 
ages the participants to read in order to be con- 
vincing, it gives the teenager an opportunity to be 
treated as an equal, and it helps parents to understand 
the teenager and to see what he thinks. The value of 
such discussion is almost limitless. 

A nother area of reading has yet to be explored— 
the development of taste in book or magazine 
selection. Parents often are as bothered by their 
children’s steady diet of '"junk” reading as they ^e 
when nothing is read. But, in reality, such concern is 
unnecessary. Most teenagers read a great deal of 
mediocre literature before they find more provoking 
books which capture their interest. If you discover 
your teenager making off with one of your books, 
until that time encourage him to read what 
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interests him. Make good books available, but don't 
criticize him about his taste. The important thing is 
that he read, constantly adding to his store of 
knowledge about people and things, constantly sharp- 
ening his reading skills so that when he is interested in 
better literature, he will be able to read it 
perceptively. 

As you try these suggestions, be realistic in expecting 
results. The speed with which your child’s reading 
interest increases will depend on many things, includ- 
ing his reasons for not reading and the effectiveness 
of your approach. Lack of immediate success should 
not deter you from continuing your efforts. If you 
can spark even a small interest in reading, you will 
have gone a long way toward the aim of producing an 
independent lifetime reader. 

This ERIC /CRIER + IRA monograph is one Of a series designed 
by the Clearinghouse on Reading to answer for parents questions 
about their child’s reading development. 

James L, Laffey , series editor Billie Strunk, publications editor 
Bruce J. Tone, director of publications 

Copies of this publication can be ordered from: 

International Reading Association 
Six Tyre Avenue 
Newark, Delaware 19? 1 1 
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